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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE By 


COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT OF 


OUR HUMAN RESOURCES 


Tue United States needs 3,000,000 men in uniform 
ready at a moment’s notice to meet any emergency. 
This estimate given by our military authorities may 
not be adequate and must be considered a minimum 
requirement in the present state of the world. 

We must depend upon our Armed Forces for the 
defense of our nation, but the strength of our armed 
forces depends upon the strength of the nation. The 
nation’s strength depends upon the skills, techniques, 
and thinking ability of 150,000,000 citizens. At this 
moment it is imperative that we think not only of the 
rapid and immediate development of our military 
defense, but also the complete development of the 
potentialities of each individual, who provides not 
only the moral strength of the nation, but also the 
strength to continue to improve our system of pro- 
duction so vital to our civilian and military strength. 
This statement is intended to call attention not only 
to the obvious need for military strength but to the 
far less obvious need for long-range planning, so that 
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the development of our thinking power which has 
given us pre-eminence among nations shall not be 
neglected. 

The United States of America has developed the 
highest standard of living ever achieved by any known 
civilization, Our productive enterprise has developed 
our natural resources to provide more and more goods 
at a continuously decreasing amount of labor per unit 
of production. Coupled with our system of distribu- 
tion, this has given to more people more material 
goods, more education, more leisure, and a longer 
span of life than have ever been achieved before. All 
this has been accomplished through the ability, initia- 
tive and energies of our people, individually and col- 
lectively. The quality and quantity of our manpower, 
but especially the quality, are the most important re- 
sources our nation or any nation can possess. It was 
the development of our human resources that made 
possible the development of our natural resources. 

Our human resources have been developed largely 
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through formal education and to a certain, but not 
measurable, extent by informal education. Our ac- 
complishments in science, in business, and in industry 
are the results of the applied brainpower of individual 
citizens. The education of all of our people has been 
a major factor in our economic advance. The desire 
for more and more education leading more persons in 
college into graduate and professional schools has 
given us a constantly increasing supply of leadership. 

The main purpose of this article is to call attention 
to the importance of advanced education and training 
in our past development, in maintaining our national 
position of leadership today, in maintaining our fu- 
ture progress, and in maintaining our national defense. 

At the present time the colleges in the country enroll 
approximately 15 per cent of each age group, exclud- 
ing the abnormal effects of the last war and the vet- 
erans’ educational program. Approximately 60 per 
cent of this group entering college do not complete 
four years in college. This large group fails to com- 
plete college programs largely because the talents of 
these individuals are not suited to learn intensively 
from books nor to benefit by the type of learning gen- 
erally presented by colleges. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education reports that approxi- 
mately one half of any age group could benefit by 
junior-college education, approximately one _ third 
could benefit by senior-college education, and a smaller 
by graduate- and _professional-school 
training. In the present era less than one half of 
those who could succeed in college and could benefit 
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by its offerings are enrolled in college. 
large potential of human resources which we fail to 


develop and utilize. Each year we fail to develop 
the abilities of some 200,000 of our young men. A\l- 
though this article is concerned only with men be- 
cause of the timeliness of the topic, it can be safely 
stated that a larger number of young women with 
potential leadership ability and potential abilities to 
contribute to our civilization are not enrolled in col- 
lege and do not develop their potential abilities to 
contribute to our society. 

In general, the public spirit of the United States has 
always been opposed to compulsory military training. 
Even up to the present time, unless the past few 
months have created changes in thinking, the majority 
of college administrators have been opposed to uni- 
versal military training. Until recently, being a prod- 
uct of my age, my own convictions caused me to be 
opposed to military training. Reluctantly, but em- 
phatically, I accept the plans of our military leaders 
ealling for three million men in uniform at all times 
as a minimum to stand ready to defend our country. 
Realistically I accept the necessity of universal mili- 
tary training to meet this requirement of three million 
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men in uniform with large and well-trained reseryes 
adequate to meet any emergency. General Dwight p, 
Eisenhower, in a recent conversation, stated with firm 
conviction that the only feasible way in which this 
country could have three million men in uniform next 
year would be to draft all 18- and 19-year-olds with 
no exemptions and no deferments except for extreme 
mental and physical handicaps. This conclusion, ae. 
cording to General Eisenhower, was unanimously con. 
firmed by President Conant of Harvard, President 
Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania, President 
Eisenhower of Pennsylvania State, and several other 
presidents of large universities. I respect the judg. 
ment of these intelligent and patriotic citizens and 
accept their conclusion. 

In general, the military plans for an Army of three 
million men call for 1,200,000 career men and approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 short-term servicemen. Since there 
are about one million men in each age group, allow- 
ing for extreme physical and mental incapacities, jt 
will take two age groups to fill this quota. After the 
first two years, it is probable that the length of time 
of universal military training might be reduced. The 
plan suggested here assumes that there will be no 
major immediate national conflict, but that from now 
on the United States must be ready. Accordingly, any 
thoughts concerning universal military training must 
assume an indefinite continuation of this training. 
Since this is not an emergency plan, it is imperative 
that we consider the long-term and ultimate effects of 
universal military training, always taking for granted 
the assumption that universal military training is now 
absolutely essential. 

Assuming that universal military training will pro- 
vide adequately for the physical defense of our coun- 
try, it has one major negative effect. It would re- 
move all 18- and 19-year-olds now enrolled in colleges 
and keep all prospective high-school graduates of the 
current year from entering college next fall. At the 
present time the colleges are getting less than one half 
of any age group capable of benefiting by college. [| 
fear that less than one third of this group will re- 
enroll in college after spending two years of train- 
ing in the service. I assume that, since the young men 
will be in universal military training and not fighting 
a war as such, when they return to civilian life two 
years later they will not receive veteran’s educational 
assistance. Whether my estimate of one third is too 
small or not is immaterial; I believe that everyone 
will agree that many who would have otherwise gone 
to college will refrain from doing so after the educa- 
tional gap of two years in compulsory military train- 
ing. Can this country afford to look forward to the 
next twenty or fifty years, giving advanced education 
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year? 

Many educators and some citizens are proposing 
deferment of a certain percentage of qualified persons 
to be enrolled in college to prevent this possible cessa- 
tion or decrease in number who will go on to be 
trained for advanced positions of leadership in sci- 
ence, industry, and warfare. This idea is not going 
to make either the deferred students or the colleges 
popular in the eyes of the military and may cause 
reflections of unpatriotic motives to be cast in their 
direction. 

On the other hand, proceeding with faith and in- 
telligence, it is entirely possible that this major ob- 
jection to universal military training not only can be 
overcome, but ean be utilized as a means of develop- 
ing the sum total of all of our human resources 
through education instead of the small percentage now 
being developed. 

The plan suggested herein assumes the adoption 
of universal military training with the requirement 
that all 18- and 19-year-olds be placed in service next 
year without exemptions and without deferments. 
After induction into training, all students could be 
given properly selected classification tests. Then 
those individuals with the capacity to benefit from 
advaneed training—between 40 and 50 per cent or 
set arbitrarily at a smaller per cent—could be given 
the option of two years of universal military train- 
ing in the usual manner or four years of universal 
nilitary training in a college military camp with the 
permission simultaneously to attend college and ad- 
vance their basie general and specialized education. 
Military barracks on or near college campuses could 
be constructed where necessary; students in college 
camps should be under complete military discipline 
at all times, devoting from fifteen to thirty hours a 
week to classroom and laboratory study with the bal- 
ance of the time devoted entirely to military train- 
ing. The three months’ summer sessions could be de- 
voted entirely to field maneuvers to blend together 
those from the college military camps with the non- 
college military camps. 

This plan would have enrolled in the colleges next 
year approximately 800,000 in uniform, and, by pro- 
viding and requiring the four-year program, within 
two years there would be approximately 1,600,000 men 
in uniform on the college campuses. This would make 
it possible for the Army to have four years time to 
train more adequately and extensively their leader- 
ship for defense in emergency and the leadership for 
the reserves always essential. This should make it 
possible shortly to reduce the required time of uni- 
versal military training in the noncollege camps to 
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one year and still have some 2,000,000 in universal 
military training each year. 

This plan would immediately put into effect the 
recommendations of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. At the same time, it should be 
so planned that it would provide better for the mili- 
tary defense by giving approximately 40 per cent of 
each age group four years of military training and 
would always keep a larger supply of men in uniform 
with longer training and ultimately have in the re- 
serves a larger supply of men with longer training 
than would be the case of straight military training 
without the college-education feature. 

The cost per man in the college military camp 
should not exceed the cost per man in the noncollege 
military camp. Even though the military paid the 
cost of civilian instruction, there would be off-setting 
savings in facilities and supervisory manpower. At 
the present time it is estimated that the cost of in- 
struction alone in college is less than one fifth of the 
cost of maintaining the total expense of one man in 
military service. If such a plan were acceptable and 
adopted as a long-range plan, it would have a mate- 
rial effect on the financing plans of colleges, par- 
ticularly of the state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities. Since the number of men exceeds the number 
of women in college, the physical needs of state uni- 
versities might well be cut in more than one half with 
consequent reduction of state taxes calling for their 
support. Inasmuch as the Federal Government’s sys- 
tem of taxation will be required to raise the funds for 
universal military training, this plan can produce an 
off-setting feature by reduction in state taxes in sup- 
port of higher education. 

In order to equip an army of 3,000,000 men with 
adequate stockpiles of war material, it is already evi- 
dent that our system of production for civilian life 
must be severely readjusted. This plan of establish- 
ing a military encampment on each college campus 
will reduce the immediate plant requirements and 
avoid further drains on our manpower. In all prob- 
ability, existing Armed Service installations could pro- 
vide for the training of the men in noncollege military 
camps. By using temporary improvised quarters until 
our military requirements had been met, colleges could 
provide for 800,000 men with the least possible ex- 
penditure of manpower and materials for construction 
of facilities. It is better that we live in tents at home 
rather than deny our boys at the front the essentials 
for winning battles and preserving their lives. 

The plan here proposed is intended merely as an 
idea to which all college educators should give much 
thought. It is granted that many of the details re- 
garding relations with the Federal Government in the 
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development of military-training policies would have 
to be worked out. One of the immediate problems 
will be that of training the superior group on college 
campuses and the remainder in noncollege camps. 
While this is one of the largest problems and most 
serious, it is not so serious as the problem of discon- 
tinuing the education and training of our leadership, 
without which our economic order will recede and with 
it the capacity to defend ourselves. 

In preliminary manner and in admitted ignorance 
of military procedures, I can think immediately of 
some alternatives which might be considered. Units 
might be organized in divisions of 10,000 or whatever 
number the military desires for efficiency, distributed 
in a series of college camps and one noncollege camp 
in a limited geographical area. In this manner it 
might be possible to have combined training two days 
a week and the unit might be planned as a complete 
fighting unit with its various specialists provided for 
and operating as one single division in its summer field 
maneuvers. 

It might also be possible to allocate complete divi- 
sions of from 10,000 to 15,000 men to the largest uni- 
versities. By so doing, there would be available ap- 
proximately twenty complete fighting units trained to- 
gether, with the other divisions divided among other 
schools in close proximity to each other. 

Another possibility is the co-operative plan now 
being used between colleges and industry. For the 
men at the college camp, a rotation plan might be 
set up whereby one haif would be in college for one 
month or six months as might be considered feasible, 
while the other one half would be in the noncollege 
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camp. At the end of the stated period, the group 
would rotate. In this manner the college and nop. 
college groups would get training together. 

In addition to providing for the training faciliticg 
of organized fighting divisions, the schools and ¢). 
leges can also provide specialized training units t 
serve as a source of supply of skilled personnel to be 
distributed to the various fighting divisions. If th, 
Armed Services will make known their requirements, 
the schools can adjust to organize whatever schools 
are needed: schools for automotive mechanics, schools 
for communication specialists, schools for navigators 
and schools for all occupations calling for specialized 
skilled training as needed by the Armed Services, 

This suggestion is made not for the sake of saving 
the colleges through a terrific period of readjustment, 
but for the sake of saving our nation. I am op. 
vineed that, if universal military training is so organ. 
ized that it causes a very large or even a small per. 
centage of our young men to discontinue their ad. 
vanced education and training, our country will recede 
from its position of leadership in the world. College 
officials throughout the country have met in local dis. 
trict and national groups to offer their services to the 
nation, but no one has come out with a specific plan 
for the utilization of their services. If this plan is 
not considered acceptable to the military and to the 
college authorities and to the nation as a whole, it is 
still my fervent hope that whatever plan is developed 
will utilize not only the physical facilities, but above 
all else the tremendous mental capacities on college 
campuses and will continue the development of the 
mental potentialities of all of our oncoming citizens. 





Shorter Papers. 


MANPOWER PLANNING IN THE 
FIELD OF EDUCATION?! 


Victor A. RAPPORT 


College of Liberal Arts, Wayne University 


Nor long ago, a university dean was talking about 
the impact of the present crisis. Another dean inter- 
rupted to ask, “Are you considering this as an 
emergency situation? If so, I suggest you revise 
your thinking, for it is my opinion that we are talking 
about something that will be with us for a long time.” 

It seems to me that a considerable amount of con- 
fusion among educators stems from the failure to 
realize that we are, in essence, dealing with two prob- 
lems. This failure on the part of the educators is 
only a reflection of the same confusion existing in the 


1 Talk delivered before the Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation in Michigan, November 30, 1950. 


minds of those who have been directing our program 
of national security. Basically, the two problems are: 

1. How shall we plan to meet the needs of an 
immediate or imminent war? 2. How shall we plan 
for a society which faces the prospect, to quote 4 
phrase recently used by Francis J. Brown, of “a cou- 
tinuous period of tension interspersed by actual cou- 
bat”? 

A vast amount of talk has taken place on the subject 
of whether and how college students should be de- 
ferred from military service. It is my contention that 
such questions cannot be answered until other basic 
decisions have been made. Until those decisions are 
made, the educators cannot have their feet on the 
ground, for there is no ground on which to place 
the feet. 

It is not my purpose in this short talk to provide 
any answers. I propose only to indicate questions 
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which must be answered before other problems can 
he attacked. These questions are, I believe, basic 
to planning for both the prospect of a total conflict 
and for the long-range development of national se- 


urity. 
Great effort has been expended in planning for the 
conversion of the nation’s industrial capacity to meet 
the needs of hot, cold, and intermediate war. Plants 
have been surveyed, their production potential 
analyzed, pilot orders given, and the plant com- 
mitted to a specific project on an if-and-when basis. 
While this foreplanning went on for that part of 
the nation which produces things, what was done about 
that area responsible for developing the minds of 
nen? The officials of our government have solemnly 
obeyed the injunction to take no thought for the 
morrow. The National Security Resources Board 
was, for two years, charged with responsibility for 
manpower planning and did nothing in the area. 
Now that the Office of Defense Manpower, in the De- 
partment of Labor, has the responsibility, we may 
hope for constructive action. 

We find ourselves in the middle of a full-fledged 


| crisis—having the largest casualty list of any peace 


we have ever known—with no one certain as to what, 
if any, policy exists. The preliminary report of the 
Conference on Higher Education in the National 
Service, held in Washington last October 6-7, gives 
no firm indication of anything on which we can build 
for our part in national security. 

To do this building, we in the educational institu- 
tions need specific answers to many questions. In 
the present emergency—and, particularly, if the situa- 
tion worsens—certain bases of assumption can be 
made. Fundamental ones are: 1. The armed forces, 
the industrial component, and the government will 
need, in the shortest space of time, a large number of 
persons trained in the competences now being taught 
in educational institutions. 2. A large and continu- 
ous supply of replacements will be required. 3. Pres- 
ent teaching methods, and those employed in World 
War II, are not adequate to turn out the necessary 
numbers in the necessary time. 4. Without pre- 
liminary planning, irretrievable time will be lost in 
“make-ready” and in subsequent trial and error. 

If these assumptions are correct, they dictate the 
need for an immediate survey of the educational po- 
tential of the United States for national security. 
Such a study would require participation by the edu- 
cational institutions themselves. But, to do their 
part, the educators must know: 


1, May we anticipate a national service plan? 

2. If so, what will bo its effect on male and female 
registration in ‘‘normal’’ academic programs? 

3. How many men and women will be required, and at 
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what rates, in the fields of: (a) sciences (which ones)? 
(b) languages (which ones)? (c) engineering (which 
types)? (d) medicine (what specialties)? (e) dentistry? 
(f) nursing (what specialties)? (g) social sciences (psy- 
chology, sociology, ete., including military government) ? 
(h) architecture? (i) business administration? (j) phar- 
macy? 

4, May we assume that that part of normal training in 
the above fields which does not relate directly to national 
security will be scrapped? (And that the individual will 
be retrained at a later time for entry into civilian ac- 
tivity?) 

5. What will be the type of further training for per- 
sons completing their period of national service? 

6. Will major centers be established for the teaching 
of subjects in which the personnel demand will be rela- 
tively small, e.g., would all Urdu be taught in only one 
or two institutions? 

7. Will military training be included with academic 
subjects, and if so what will be the time requirement? 

8. Will academic institutions be called upon to prepare 
correspondence courses for persons in the armed forces? 

9. What demand would exist for the upgrading, by 
colleges and universities, of civilian workers in defense 
plants? 


Knowing the answers to these and similar questions, 
we can proceed with our planning for the colleges and 
universities in the situations both of full-scale war 
and of building for national security. In general, 
we can summarize our problem as: “How many of 
what kinds of spécialized persons will be needed 
when ?” 

Let me stress in conclusion that our national se- 
curity will be soundest if our nation continues to 
realize that its greatest asset is soundly trained, 
thinking men and women. 


VETERANS’ CLASS, 1950 


Cuirtron L. Hau 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Late in 1945 began the influx of veterans into the 
colleges and universities of America. In the next 
year, as men and women were discharged in increas- 
ing numbers from the armed forces, school facilities 
began to be stretched to the limit to accommodate 
them. Soon they had practically taken possession of 
all the institutions of higher learning in the country 
and campuses were thronged with men and women 
older and more mature than heretofore, their faces 
frequently bronzed by the sun and wind of Africa and 
the South Pacific. Colleges now began operating 
twelve months in the year and the “quarter system” 
came to replace the semester in many schools and the 
summer-session became general. The term “a stand- 
ard four-year college” was heard less frequently, be- 
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cause most students, owing to their late start, aimed 
to graduate at the end of twelve consecutive quarters 
—in three years, that is. 

Since 1947, veterans have been graduating in in- 
creasing numbers. The class of 1950 in most places 
contained the highest proportion of veterans yet. The 
throng of guests at every recent graduation has in- 
cluded a large number of wives and children of gradu- 
ates, in addition to fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters. This was at first rather unusual, if not de- 
cidedly disturbing to the academic atmosphere sur- 
rounding such occasions. Nowadays, however, no one 
even gives a second glance at the sight of a husky 
and mature-looking graduate in cap and gown being 
congratulated by his relatives at the end of the cere- 
monies, and holding close meanwhile his little son or 
daughter who has evidently found the attendant for- 
malities tedious and the orators uninteresting and 
longs only for the security of daddy’s arms. 

However, the class of 1950 has been duly decorated 
with B.S.’s, B.A.’s, M.A.’s, Ph.D.’s, and what have you 
and is out in the world to make its way. If the work 
its members have done during their stay in college is 
any criterion for a safe prediction, that class will 
make its way successfully. The GI Bill of Rights has 
done great things for the education of American youth 
as well as for many persons who would ordinarily not 
be classed as “youth.” A large number of men and 
women who had graduated from college before the 
war and looked forward to long years of work and 
saving before continuing their education were able to 
begin at once working toward a coveted higher degree 
and with a good prospect of being able to complete 
the required courses without interruption. In addi- 
tion many a boy or a girl who had never entertained 
the slightest hope of a college career saw, at the end 
of the war, a rosy horizon dawning; with work and 
determination he could now hope to join the ranks 
of the college trained. 

The nation has contributed vast sums to the educa- 
tion of these men and women. It may be interesting 
to inquire what they have themselves contributed to 
the life and well-being of their various colleges dur- 
ing their twelve-quarter sojourn. In what way are 
campuses different from what they were before they 
were invaded by this host of soldiers, airmen, sailors, 
and marines? 

In the first place exservice people have contributed 
maturity and breadth of mind to college classes. 
Many of them are widely traveled; they know most 
of America and something of the remaining continents 
as well. Often a marine will talk fluently and out of 
his own experience about Iceland, or Africa, or Aus- 
tralia, or Europe. Some have actually been in all 
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four places. The class of 1950 is without doubt the 
most traveled class in the history of American highs 
education. Many a faculty member, at the close of , 
class discussion which has brought up personal rem). 
niscences of four or five continents, must have fel} 
that, in comparison with his students, he has neyo 
been anywhere. 

_ The veteran contributed a steadying influence t 
college life. By and large he knew what he had com 
to college for. The prognostications of the prophets 
of woe notwithstanding, very few veterans “merely 
came to college for a few months’ good time and they 
dropped out.” On the contrary here was a group of 
young people who knew the value of a dollar and also 
knew the value of time. They had been delayed two, 
three, four, or more years, and they aimed to make 
the most of their time. They wanted an education ang 
that soon, and they set about getting it. Colleges ang 
universities, including those who preside over their 
destinies, sat up and took notice. Grades improved 
materially. Veterans began to lead their classes, Dif. 
ficult subjects were shunned less often than heretofore, 
Some of the more abstract and traditionally abstruse 
studies became almost popular. Classes in philosophy 
(particularly in ethics and logic) trebled and quad. 
rupled and more in enrollment. The soldier who had 
spent weary weeks in combat in the jungles of the 
Pacific Islands or had languished in a prison camp, or 
the airman who had faced death a hundred times in 
the skies over Germany, had a real grasp of the mean- 
ing of a scale of values, and he was ready to discipline 
and systematize his thinking thereon. He had learned 
how to face up to a task not perhaps very enticing at 
first and to stay with it until he had completed it to 
his own honest satisfaction. Consequently the terms 
of logie soon ceased to fall on his ears like so many 
meaningless abstractions and hard, protracted think- 
ing on difficult topies became habitual. The same was 
likewise true of work in other subjects. The pace be- 
came more vigorous in all courses. Books listed in 
course outlines as “on reference” ceased to gather dust 
on the reference shelves; instead they began to be 
read. Not many veteran graduates have loafed much 
of their way through college. They have worked be- 
cause, being mature men and women who have lived 
and traveled, they know the value and the necessity 
of hard work in its place. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the traditions of good work that they have es- 
tablished will outlast their stay by many years. 

And many a professor who, since the truth must be 
told, had used the same old yellowed and dog-eared 
notes for the past twenty years was forced to scrap 
them and to bring out a new edition, with references 
more up to date and even enlivened by a few jokes. 
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Generalizations and assumptions that were safe 
enough in the 1920’s failed to stand up in the face of 
an attack by matured men and women who had trav- 
eled over the world and observed men and things, and 
who, in addition, made a practice of reading all the 
available references, some of these being the products 
of scholarly research during the past few years. 

It is altogether reassuring to contemplate the fact 
that the teachers colleges of America have trained 
their fair share of veterans. Those graduating in the 
past few years from these institutions are already con- 
tributing much of value to the education of American 
boys and girls, and the host graduated in 1950 will, 
in their turn, contribute still more. Classrooms in 
their charge will be pervaded by a less “schoolma’am- 
ish” atmosphere than heretofore. The narrowness 
and pettiness, and the perpetual insistence on trite, 
finicky details so traditionally characteristic of school- 
teachers in the past, will be less in evidence in the 
work of men and women who have traveled and known 
a wide variety of persons and places, who have lived 
in other parts of the world for extended periods in- 
stead of merely visiting them hastily and superficially 
for a few hours in the course of a conducted tour “es- 
pecially arranged for teachers.” 

The veteran will also have learned the value of dis- 
ciplined, concerted action and will be well qualified 
and able to introduce a judicious quota of this into 
some classrooms. At this point it should perhaps be 
added that there is no intention here. of suggesting 
that school classes should be turned into drill squares 
or anything resembling them. Nevertheless co-op- 
erative effort, if it is to amount to anything, must in- 
volve a certain degree of disciplined action, each indi- 
vidual surrendering his personal whims and fancies 
for a time to the good of the group. Men and women 
who have served in the armed forces of the nation 
have learned this. They can also be trusted to re- 
alize the educational value of cultivating the ability 
to persist in a task which is perhaps not altogether 
attractive or enticing, but which needs to be done 
nevertheless, and to realize that by imparting this 
knowledge to their pupils they will be doing much to- 
wards building some greatly needed moral fiber into 
the characters of the rising generation. Having 
learned this vital lesson the hard way, they will no 
doubt know how to impart it, rather more gently, of 
course, but nonetheless effectively, to their pupils. 

The world into which former GI’s are graduating 
and in which they are going to carve out teaching 
careers for themselves is not just now a reassuring one 
to contemplate. For many years human life has be- 
come less secure, more fraught with danger, and more 
troubled by problems of great masses, shortened lei- 
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sure, and strained powers of attention. In the lives of 
more and more children the home is failing to provide 
the stabilizing, refining, and civilizing influences that 
it once did. Thinking people cannot fail to deplore 
this trend, yet our part is not done if we merely fold 
our hands, shake our heads sadly, and remark how un- 
fortunate it all is. In the meantime a great and grow- 
ing host of boys and girls will look more and more to 
their teachers (among others) for many of the things 
that their homes would have given them fifty years 
ago. Young human beings need someone’s care, 
kindly interest, and guidance. Right here there is 
good cause for satisfaction when one notes the number 
of former soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines who 
have gone and are going into teaching. Veterans have 
brought stability, maturity, higher standards of work, 
and a broadened adult viewpoint to the classrooms 
and campuses of all the colleges and universities in 
America and they are now bringing and will continue 
to bring the same to American schools. It is hearten- 
ing to think that so many boys and girls are going to 
spend some of their formative years under the care of 
these men and women. The lessons of helpfulness 
and comradeship that they learned, often under the 
most desperate and dangerous conditions, will influ- 
ence their work as teachers and will be passed on to 
the young people in their charge to be of invaluable 
help to them in the days that lie ahead. 

Most things are rather quickly forgotten once they 
cease to touch us directly—even a world war. Of 
course, we remember its general outlines and a few 
events which depressed or exhilarated us at the time, 
but the high courage, the spirit of willing sacrifice 
and the firm resolve that this war was to be the last 
and that no reward would be too great for the men 
and women who had offered everything to make the 
blessings of American life safe for us—who talks, or 
even thinks much, about these things now? 

The members of the Armed Forces who survived 
World War II were rightly hailed as returning heroes 
in 1945 and 1946. They are just as heroic today when 
they are studying in or graduating from America’s 
colleges and universities as they were in the days when 
we welcomed them home with bands, parades, and 
speeches. 

Now they are returning at the end of each quarter 
from a less spectacular struggle, namely from that 
involved in getting a sound college education. All in 
all they have again displayed the same fine mettle 
here that they did in combat. Therefore the augury 
is excellent that their contribution to American life 
in the years to come will be of the same sterling 
quality. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL 


MEMBERS, AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


RayYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


“S.1.,” a bill amending the Selective Service Act of 
1948, was introduced in the U. S. Senate on January 
18. 

The American Council on Edueation’s scheduled 
program was forthwith changed to make this man- 
power bill the main subject of analysis, discussion, 
and a declaration at the conference sessions held Janu- 
ary 19 and 20 in the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The conference—an event distinct from the large an- 
nual May meeting—was attended by about 240 repre- 
sentatives of 60 organizational members of the council. 

The tone of the conference was set by the new ACE 
president, Arthur S. Adams, in his opening address. 
After touching upon “the problems of the world situ- 
ation as a whole,” Dr. Adams declared: “Here is a 
crusade to enlist our highest enthusiasm, our unflag- 
ging energy, and all the creative imagination and con- 
structive genius we possess.” 

Instead of their announced topics, James B. Con- 
ant, president of Harvard University, Charles E. 
Odegaard, executive secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, and additional members of a 
panel took as their topic the Senate’s new manpower 
bill. 

At the morning session of January 19, President 
Conant listed the main points of the bill and declared: 
“IT join others in favoring the bill. It represents 
thought and action which merit our support.” This 
approval meant a change from his earlier position 
advocating “that every young man on reaching the 
age of 18... be enrolled in the service of Uncle 
Sam.” He had been persuaded, he said, that a se- 
lected number of students should be continued in col- 
lege. Dr. Odegaard, outlining the Trytten Commit- 
tee plan, said that the new bill meets a number of its 
proposals. There followed short addresses by six 
additional members of the panel: Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts Col- 
lege; Alvin C. Eurich, president, State University of 
New York; Buell G. Gallagher, consultant to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; Edward Hodnett, president, Fenn Col- 
lege; and Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. 


At the morning session of January 20, the repre. 
sentatives of organizational members unanimously 
adopted a declaration giving “general approval to the 
bill because it contains the following provisions which 
are believed to be essential” : 


1. It recognizes that in this period of national emer. 
gency the responsibility for military training and service 
falls upon essentially all young men. 

2. The bill manifests a serious effort to provide a con. 
tinuous flow of educated and trained men to meet the 
over-all needs of the nation and to recognize the indis. 
pensable role of colleges and universities in achieving 
this end. 

3. The bill contains elements of flexibility which, under 
wise administration, will permit adjustments both to the 
specialized and to the general needs of the country. 

4. The bill is designed to make the period of military 
training and service as little disruptive as feasible of the 
individual’s career. 

In respect to certain provisions we believe clarifications 
or changes are called for. Among the most important 
are the following: 

(a) The number of 75,000 permitted to return to col: 
lege annually after basic training should be the minimum, 
The President should have the power to increase the num- 
ber at any time he considers such action to be in the 
national interest. 

(b) The provision for returning men to college after 
basic training should be a continuing one rather than for 
only three years as presently in the bill. 

(c) In order further to carry out the clear intent of 
tlie bill to minimize interrupting the careers of young 
men, we urge that the power granted to the President ‘‘to 
defer categories of students’’ be used to defer all stu- 
dents now satisfactorily pursuing courses in institutions 
of higher education until the completion of their courses 
of studies, the period of obligation for military service 
or such other service as the President may direct to be 
extended accordingly. This step should be taken at the 
earliest possible moment either by amendment to the leg- 
islation or by Executive Order. 

(d) Because of the far-reaching efferts of this man- 
power bill, we recommend that the President appoint 8 
civilian advisory commission composed of individuals not 
holding positions in the Federal Government. The duties 
of such a commission should be: (1) to advise with the 
officers of the government charged with the administra- 
tion of this law; (2) to interpret to the public acts and 
decisions carried out under its provisions; and (3) to 
express the views of the public regarding its provisions, 
effects, and desirable duration. 


J. L. Morrill, president, the University of Minne- 
sota, and ACE chairman, presided at two sessions of 
the conference, and John E. Ivey, Jr., ACE secretary, 
presided at one session. 
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“Keonomics of the Current Situation as It Affects 
Education” was the topic of an address by Leon H. 
Keyserling, chairman, Council of Economie Advisers. 
“Edueation’s Place and Responsibility in Civil De- 
fense” was discussed in papers of James J. Wads- 
worth, Federal Civil Defense Administration, and Liv- 
ingston Blair, American National Red Cross. Con- 
gressman Olin E. Teague gave an address on “G.I. 
Education.” There were discussions of these varied 


subjects by members of panels. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIONS OF THE 64TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ConTINUANCE of a trend toward widening the 
fields of interest and official participation in the work 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities was evident at the 64th annual convention 
of the association in Washington. The association 
created a new Council on General Extension, to pro- 
vide a meeting place within the association for heads 
of work in the important field, and also created a 
Council of Presidents, for the discussion of problems 
peculiar to administrators. Control of association 
policy making, however, continues in the Senate of the 
association, composed of institutional heads and 
elected representatives of the various units of the 

association. . . . 
In formal convention actions, the association : 


1. Expressed the desire of member institutions to 
serve ‘‘fully and effectively’’ in the national emergency, 
and recommended that if it is found that the ‘‘national 
welfare requires the adoption of a program of military 
service for all young men between the ages of 18 and 
26’’ the individual should, so far as the circumstances 
of the time make possible, ‘‘be permitted to determine 
the age at which he will enter military service provided 
that normally he will have completed such service by age 
26.’’ Recognizing that such a program might not 
make sufficient manpower available in a given year, the 
association recommended that selective-service procedures 
be used to fill the gap, but added that ‘‘it is imperative 
that any plan assure a continuing supply of men with 
education and training required to meet the varying needs 
of military necessity and the civilian economy.’’ The 
American Council on Education was requested to name 
a Committee on National Defense as an over-all co-ordi- 
nating committee, representative of various associations 
in the field of higher education. 

2. Strongly urged the passage of legislation placing 
all branches of the Armed Services on the same basis 
as regards Reserve Officer Training Corps programs; and 
legislation to give Federal assistance in construction of 
ROTC facilities similar to that now available for National 
Guard and Reserve training units. 

3. Endorsed legislation for aid to medical education 
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and urged that the critical needs of veterinary medical 
schools and colleges be met in this legislation, as well 
as those provided for in measures already introduced in 
the Congress. 

4. Approved the program prepared by a joint com- 
mittee with the United States Department of Agriculture 
for co-ordination of the education and training of for- 
eign visitors in the field of agriculture, brought to this 
country both through national and international agencies, 
and for the recruitment of trained agricultural person- 
nel needed in carrying out national and international 
programs of technical assistance. As part of this pro- 
gram, it was suggested that individual land-grant insti- 
tutions might make formal arrangements with similar 
institutions in specified countries abroad. 

5. Requested the Joint Committee of Business Officers 
(with the National Association of State Universities) to 
continue its efforts, in co-operation with other educational 
groups, to establish uniform bases for contractual rela- 
tionships with the Federal Government in research and 
training programs. In this connection, it was emphasized 
that the contractual policies followed by some govern- 
mental agencies will, over a sustained period, threaten 
the financial stability of the institutions participating. 

6. Strongly endorsed the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Radio and Television, headed by President H. L. 
Bevis of Ohio State University, for co-operation with 
other education groups in insisting that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission make adequate provision for 
educational television both in presently available and fu- 
ture transmission, frequencies. 

7. Recommend that Federal scholarship legislation, if 
adopted, provide for a high degree of co-ordination in 
the selection policies adopted in the various states, include 
the principle of appraisal of need as a basis for award- 
ing scholarships, and contain specific language prohibit- 
ing deduction of Federal] endowment funds in computa- 
tion of instructional costs by institutions. 

8. Endorsed in principle the extension of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, so far as its educational benefits are con- 
cerned, to ‘‘young men and women rendering military 
service during a period of armed conflict, including United 
States veterans serving during the Korean campaign.’’ 
Any long-range program of educational benefits to 
veterans should, however, incorporate revised principles 
of administration, eligibility, and opportunity and cor- 
rect existing inequities as between public and private edu- 
cational institutions at the college level. 

9. Continued a committee instructed to investigate all 
phases of problems concerned with the training of voca- 
tional-agriculture teachers; requested it to co-operate 
with the U. S. Office of Education in making necessary 
factual surveys; and urged that it work toward develop- 
ment of a ‘‘dynamic relationship’’ between the train- 
ing of teachers in the field and the practice of agriculture. 

10. Labor Extension. The association reaffirms its in- 
terest in the general objectives of labor-extension legis- 
lation and recommended that any Federal legislation 
designed to establish such additional service shall recog- 
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nize or provide for the following: (a) A broadly con- 
strued educational program to include subject matter 
concerned with the industrial worker and his family con- 
ducive to improvement in cultural standards, living con- 
ditions, and good citizenship, as well as the specialized 
field of labor relations. (b) That organized labor be 
recognized in the planning of such a program, but that 
it be open to all industrial workers and their families 
regardless of whether or not they are members of a labor 
union, (c) That, in each state where the state university 
and the land-grant college are combined, this institution 
be the official agency for administration of Federal funds 
allotted to the state, with authority to execute agree- 
ments with other institutions, both public and _pri- 
vate, for educational services in labor extension. That in 
states where the state university and land-grant college 
are separate a three-member board, consisting of the 
head of each such institution and a third member to be 
named by the governor of the state, shall serve ag the 


Corresbondence 
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official agency for administering Federal funds allo. 
cated to the state for labor-extension services. 


R. F. Poole, president, Clemson (S. Car.) Agri. 
cultural College, was elected president of the associa. 
tion for the year 1951; and John A. Hannah, presi. 
dent, Michigan State College (East Lansing), was 
re-elected chairman of the Executive Committee to 
fill the vacaney caused by the election of Arthur 
Stanton Adams to the presidency of the American 
Council on Education. R. R. Renne, president, Mon- 
tana State College (Bozeman), and Milton S. Eisen. 
hower, president, the Pennsylvania State College, 
were named to the Executive Committee to replace re. 
tiring members. Russell I. Thackrey, was re-elected 
as executive secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Houston (Tex.), November 13-15. 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


Tuomas A. GARRETT 


St. Michael’s College 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


In an educational era marked by prejudice, mis- 
understanding, and injured feelings, in which some 
have tried to make the wall separating Church and 
State an American version of the Iron Curtain, Pro- 
fessor Williams’s stimulating article, “Our Free Lance 
Schools,”’ is a commendable attempt to clear the at- 
mosphere. 

Substituting fact and objectivity for surmise and 
speculation, Professor Williams observes that about 
15,000 precollegiate private institutions represent a 
force that must be considered in evaluating the edu- 
cational life of the nation. Pointing out that religious 
bodies sponsor most of the private schools, with the 
Roman Catholic Church leading the field eight to ten, 
Professor Williams goes on to point out the hetero- 
geneity of the scholastic programs, administrative 
structures, physical plants, and purposes of these 
schools, not to mention the heterogeneity of student 
bodies found attending them. Some are slum schools; 
some are rich men’s schools. The only common link 
is their rugged individuality, their apparent consti- 
tutional aversion to accrediting or standardizing 
agencies. 

Professor Williams is quite fair in listing the at- 
tributes and defects of the private schools. On the 
credit side, he notes the ratio of teachers to pupils 
is frequently as low as one to twelve, permitting 
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greater individualized attention; that there is greater 
opportunity for personalized guidance; that pupils 
may be taught tenets of their religious faiths; that 
they may choose a school offering a curriculum tailored 


to the parent’s choice. On the debit side, it is pointed 
out that too much probing and prodding can sap a 
youngster’s sense of responsibility and that too much 
supervision can render him defenseless against the 
realities of life outside the ivory tower. Professor 
Williams also notes the danger of inbreeding since 
most of the teachers are probably products of col- 
leges under the same sectarian auspices as the schools 
in which they teach. He also notes a tendency toward 
insularity, since the majority of pupils in private 
schools are drawn from an area of the nearest three 
states. All of these dangers are very real and very 
true. 

The professor’s observations on his findings are 
cogently summed up in his concluding paragraph: 


In other words, these schools are self-insulating against 
each other and no one can speak for them or represent 
their interests, nor is there any organization or organ 
which can do so. There is no such thing as a private- 
school policy, whether that be good or bad, desirable or 
undesirable. Nobody knows what position would be 
taken on any issue, educational or otherwise, by the gen- 
eral body of nonpublic schools. Nor is there any channel 
or group of channels through which such information 
could be obtained. The idea of selection, segmentation, 
special privilege, and the like has grown entirely out of 
hand among the private schools. For their own benefit 
and their own protection they need to seek for some com- 
mon ground on which they can all stand and for an official 
voice to express their concerted will. One is reminded of 
the old colonial watchword: ‘‘We must all hang together 
or we shall all hang separately.’’ 
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What especially interests me is that Professor Wil- 
liams either fails to see or, if he sees, fails to explicate 
the answers which his findings provide to the rather 
unjust charges levelled against the private schools 
in the current Federal-aid controversy. As a Roman 
Catholic working in a Roman Catholic college, the 
writer can give moving testimony to Professor Wil- 
liams’ generalization concerning private schools: “... 
these schools are self-insulated against each other and 
no one can speak for them or represent their interests, 
nor is there any organization or organ which can do 
so.” If this be true, and if it likewise be true that 
80 per cent of the private schools are under Roman 
Catholic sponsorship, the complaint that the Roman 
Catholie Church is “pressuring” against public-school 
assistance would seem obviously fallacious. 

Professor Williams also seems to find that the pri- 
yate schools should have a “common denominator,” an 
“official voice to express their concerted will.” While 
this would be ideal in helping private schools attempt 
to gain a share in the tax monies put up by their clien- 
tele for educational purposes, is it in the best demo- 
eratic tradition? Have we ultimately come to believe 
that lobby groups are essential to the democratic 
process? Are our votes to be insured before the bal- 
lots are cast on election day in favor of the candidate 
selected by an “official voice’? Is it democratically 
necessary to “. .. know what position would be taken 
on any issue” before discussion or debate begins? I 
submit, if the professor’s conclusions are valid, he has 
proved that private schools are the last best hope of 
the American democratic tradition. 

There is no voice for private schools, I am proud to 
say. Speaking of Roman Catholic schools in particu- 
lar, I think it a healthy sign for America that the 
Jesuit Education Society, for example, cannot speak 
for schools under Franciscan, Benedictine, Dominican, 
or Christian Brothers control. No one of the groups 
is empowered to speak for the other, and none would 
dare to try. I think it a healthy sign that each Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic Bishop is a jealous guardian of 
his diocesan parochial schools and enough of an indi- 
vidualist to resent the foisting of a jurisdiction outside 
his control upon his few schools. Each Bishop is pas- 
tor of a geographical area; he knows only too well the 
particular needs of his community. The educational 
diet must be suited to the social, economic, and spiri- 
tual condition of his flock. As far as nondiocesan 
private schools within his area of jurisdiction are con- 
cerned, the Bishop usually follows a strictly hands-off 
policy. 

But despite the rugged individualism of private 
schools (and here again my reference is specifically 
to the 80 per cent under Roman Catholic sponsorship), 
I submit that there is a core of intellectual unity over- 
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looked by Professor Williams that more than com- 
pensates for the lack of administrative unity. That 
common denominator is educational philosophy. And, 
despite the unity that seems to exist in the public- 
school system of the United States, I feel that its 
greatest weakness is precisely this lack of a common 
understanding of what schools should try to do and 
why. Where does the function of the school begin 
and where does it end? Almost unaware of how it 
has happened, the public school has found itself sad- 
dled with obligations formerly acknowledged by the 
home and the church. Where it has failed to pro- 
vide the training for which these agencies are pri- 
marily responsible, it has been loudly berated. And, 
in a panic, it has bewilderedly allowed itself to be 
cuckolded into assuming a bastard burden. The publie 
school, it will be said, should build good character. 
But how can it inculcate the public virtues of hon- 
esty, love of neighbor, good citizenship, ete., if there 
is no normative reference? How can morality be 
taught if it violates Federal or state law to refer to 
a norm of morality? What is the sanction for hon- 
esty, for example? If caught, the dishonest person 
will go to jail (unless he gets a clever “mouthpiece” 
or has enough “influence” to quash the indictment) ! 
One is reminded of W. S. Maugham’s “Of Human 
Bondage,” in which a character is offered the phi- 
losophy of life, “Do what you please with due regard 
for the policeman around the corner.” 

All private schools under any sectarian auspices still 
teach on the assumption that man’s creation by (and 
responsibility to) a force.outside of man and society 
has not yet been effectively disproved. While teach- 
ing secular knowledge (and in no way does Professor 
Williams suggest that they do this poorly), private 
schools also teach within a frame of reference remind- 
ing man that while he may escape the observation of 
the “policeman around the corner,” there is one, un- 
winking Eye that sees him in all he is and does. 

Or again, how can one teach good citizenship with- 
out reference to the God in Whom we trust? How 
can one reconcile the venality and corruption of some 
political figures and situations with the thesis that 
American politics is something in which good people 
should be interested, a career not beneath the dignity 
of able, decent men and women? How, without ref- 
erence to personal moral responsibility? There can 
be no valid norms of public or private morality with- 
out public and private religious conviction. 

As educators, we know that the remoter the goals 
set before the pupils, the more difficult becomes the 
teaching process. Even when the reasons for teaching 
some particular phase of “secular” knowledge cannot 
be fully realized until adulthood, we cast about for 
more immediately realizable goals to hold pupil in- 
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terest and to excite him to performance or learning. 
Sectarian schools are sometimes accused of producing 
a “passive citizenry” by withholding all rewards until 
a life to come. This is unfair, of course, because im- 
mediate goals are set up between the individual and 
his final goal. But, assuming the accusation were 
true, how much more unfair to hold out as the reward 
for good citizenship the “brotherhood of man” on a 
naturalistic basis, some millions of generations hence? 
Secularism, Couéism, humanism have not proved their 
theses. Man is not getting, day by day, better and 
better in every way. His increase in purely secular- 
istic and scientific knowledge has produced instead a 
reign of terror-unknown to history. Given the atomic 
bomb, and ten years hence, a deadlier hydrogen bomb, 
I suspect man is apt to bomb himself out of existence 
before he remembers that he is supposed to be moving 
toward an earthly paradise. 

It is indeed a quixotic contretemps to which we have 


Events 
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come when sex and sin cause less commotion in the 
classroom than the name of Almighty God. The pub- 
lie schools, some insist, should teach all about human 
growth and sexual development, but knowledge with- 
out a point of reference is in vain. No adolescent 
feeling the surge of passion will be pure in loyalty to 
an abstraction. A sex course can teach one how to 
circumvent birth, but it cannot teach one to restrain 
desire. We might, of course, tell the boys to regard 
all girls as their mothers or sisters, but this is the 
softest of soft pedagogy. 

Getting back to Professor Williams and his article, | 
think he has done a marvelous job of making us think 
through once again the problem of the private school. 
He has reminded me once again of its proud heritage 
in American life and the difficult role it now has to 
play in a world where expediency often serves for 
principle and verbalisms substitute for a philosophy 
for life. 





EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR THE 
EMERGENCY OR FOR THE FUTURE 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, 
has performed an important national service in his 
annual report to the Board of Overseers in urging the 
long-term view in planning for the future of educa- 
tion. Although his arguments are concerned primar- 
ily with Harvard University, they deserve the most 
careful consideration by his professional colleagues 
throughout the country. For, as he writes: 


In the fog of the present uncertainty two facts stand 
out: we are not engaged in a global war; the nation is 
not committed to total mobilization. 


Hence any attempt to see an analogy between the 
situation after Pearl Harbor and what confronts us 
in the coming months “is clearly superficial.” Since 
it is impossible to prophesy whether the degree of 
mobilization now contemplated will last two, ten, or 
twenty years, it is out of the question to speak of 
“the duration.” Policy for the future cannot be 
formed on the basis of probabilities. 


At a time when the most experienced do not pretend 
to foresee even the general outlines of the future, inde- 
cision and defeatism are twin dangers. As a nation, 
however, we cannot long continue in that state of mind 
which is inevitable in the first days of an increased tempo 
of mobilization. However doubtful the evidence may be 
as to what will really happen next, an individual must 
adopt some working hypothesis as to the future course 
of history. 

If we were to assume a global war and postpone con- 
structive developments of education and our pessimism 
proved false, we should have needlessly damaged our col- 


leges and universities—endangered essential elements of 
our national life. 

On the other hand, if the colleges make only those ad- 
justments necessary for the present degree of emergency, 
and the catastrophic blow should fall, these institutions 
would be hardly less ready to play their part in the 
desperate conflict than if the inevitability of World War 
III had been initially assumed. 


There is in these words the calm wisdom of educa- 
tional statesmanship which was never so much needed 
as in this period of multitudinous and conflicting sug- 
gestions on how to save our institutions of higher 
education.—I. L. K. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AN- 
NOUNCES POLICY PERMITTING 
CHOICE OF SERVICE 


At the meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, held in Washington (D. C.), January 19, Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the council, reported a new 
policy of the Department of Defense. The facts may 
be summarized as follows: 


Secretary George C. Marshall has announced that stu- 
dents may continue their studies for the remainder of 
the academic year and still be able to volunteer in any of 
the three Armed Services, Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
The policy is designed to cut down the present wave of 
volunteering by men midway in their current school year. 
The department called the policy an attempt to prevent 
‘(waste to the nation and damage to the educational 
eystem.’’ 
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COLLEGE FINANCES AND INFLATION 

Tue Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
which is engaged in a long-range study of the financial 
problems of public and private colleges and universi- 
ties, has issued its first statement on the subject of its 
inquiry. The commission, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and financed by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, is composed of 12 business 
and educational leaders. The prospect of a continu- 
ing and rapidly increasing inflation is described as a 
serious peril to higher education in the United States, 
since continued inflation will impair or even liquidate 
a substantial part of the colleges’ resources in a time 
when the national emergency requires their vital ser- 
vices. Referring to proposals for Federal subsidy 
which may result from rising educational costs, the 
commission emphasizes that government can be more 
helpful through fiscal policies to halt inflationary 
trends than through compensatory grants. “If infla- 
tion continues, a Federal subsidy would not catch up 
with or adequately alleviate the dire effects of infla- 
tion upon our colleges and universities.” 

Discussing the four principal sources of income— 
student fees, government appropriations, endowment 
earnings, and current gifts—the statement deals with 
each in turn. Student fees would be increased, if 
costs continue to rise, and educational opportunities 
would depend upon ability to pay rather than ability 
to think. Further increased dependence on fees im- 
pairs the opportunity to make long-range plans for 
improvement, introduces elements of instability into 
operations, and lowers the quality of educational 
services, 

Appropriations from state and local governments 
declined from 70 per cent of the educational income 
in 1940 to less than 60 per cent in 1948. In the face 
of increased Federal taxation and proposals to ex- 
pand welfare and other activities, it will be difficult 
to obtain adequate appropriations. Income from en- 
dowment, of major importance to private colleges, 
provided 23.4 per cent of total educational endowment 
in 1940 and only 11.8 per cent in 1948, and at the 
same time the value of the dollar has shrunk to little 
more than half of what it was in 1940. Although 
gifts to public institutions almost tripled between 1940 
and 1948, they were still only 2 per cent of -their 
total educational income; gifts to private institutions 
doubled, but their proportion to total income declined 
from 13 per cent in 1940 to 11 per cent in 1948. 

On the expenditure side the largest single item is 
faculty salaries, which increased from 40-50 per cent 
during a period of a 70-per-cent increase in price 
levels, Since more money and better prospects are 
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offered by government and industry to highly trained 
young men, colleges and universities will lose essential 
members of their faculties, and the quality of educa- 
tional activity will be lowered, if there are no salary 
increases. 

The most rapid increase in expenditures has been 
for plant operations and maintenance—13 per cent 
before the war and 16 per cent in 1948. Consequently 
some institutions have had to postpone needed repairs. 

Copies of the statement may be obtained from The 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23. 


NEW ASSOCIATION IN ADULT EDU- 
CATION TO BE FORMED 


AN announcement has been released that a new 
national association for professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals in the field of adult education will be founded 
at a conference of adult educators meeting in Colum- 
bus (Ohio), May 9-11. The announcement was made 
jointly by Leland P. Bradford, executive secretary, 
department of adult education, National Education 
Association, and Herbert C. Hunsaker, acting diree- 
tor, American Association for Adult Education, and 
dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University. 
The new association will bring together the member- 
ship of the two existing adult-education organizations 
and many workers not affiliated with either organiza- 
tion. The plans for the new organization call for the 
rapid development of consultations and field services, 
advanced inservice education, and a professional pub- 
lications program. The activities will be geared to 
the changing needs of the social scene and emerging 
professional needs. Close relationships will be estab- 
lished between the new association and major national 
organizations representing different educational levels 
and types of institutions and with organizations and 
agencies engaged in special areas of adult education 
as well as with centers active in the professional 
preparation of adult-education workers. 

The first national conference of the new association 
is scheduled to be held in Los Angeles, October 22-25. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
CREATES ADULT COLLEGE 


THe George Washington University (Washington 
6, D. C.), according to an announcement by Cloyd H. 
Marvin, its president, has established the College of 
General Studies, a college for mature adults. Mitchell 
Dreese, former dean of the summer sessions and direc- 
tor of veterans education at the university, has been 
named dean of the new division, which will supple- 
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ment the adult-education activities already in effect at 
the university and round out the existing program for 
adults with many new features. 

The College of General Studies has operated on a 
limited basis since October 1, 1950, with classes at the 
Pentagon, the Patuxent Naval Air Station, and other 
government agencies; the total enrollment is more 
than 500 students. Courses in any field in which there 
is sufficient demand and for which instructional facili- 
ties are available will be organized when requested, 


not only by groups from government agencies and 
business firms, but also by civie clubs, church groups, 
trade associations, parent-teacher associations, and 
any others interested in organizing informal programs 


Notes and News 
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of study. Owing to the present national emergency, 
emphasis is being placed on civilian and military per- 
sonnel in government agencies. Classes will meet at 
the time and location most convenient for the students 
enrolled and may begin at any time of the year. 

In addition to the off-campus division the College 
of General Studies will include the Campus Division 
and the Division of Community Services consisting of 
the Washington Counseling Center, the Reading 
Clinic, and the Governmental Internship Scholarship 
Program. The Division of Community Services ywili 
also sponsor the George Washington University 
Forum, a radio or television forum, and special insti- 
tutes and lectures. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 29: 12. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Deane Waldo Malott, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, has been named president, Cornell Univer- 
sity, to sueceed Edmund E. Day, whose retirement was 
reported in ScHooL anpD Society, January 21, 1950. 
Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet, who served as acting 
president until February 1, has been succeeded by 
Theodore P. Wright, as reported in these columns, 
Dr. Wright will serve until Dr. Malott 
assumes his new duties, July 1. Dr. de Kiewiet will 
take over the presidency of the University of Roches- 
ter (N. Y.), July 1. 


M. Earle Collins, former president, Tarkio (Mo.) 
College, assumed new duties, January 29, as president, 
Missouri Valley College (Marshall), sueceeding G. 
Dewey Smith of the public schools of Kansas City 
who has been serving as resident administrator and 
dean since the resignation of H. Roe Bartle, president. 
Dr. Smith has returned to his post in Kansas City, 
and Dr. Bartle is continuing his services to the college 
as president of the Board of Trustees. 


January 20. 


Ira S. Pimm, formerly superintendent of the Trenton 
district of the New Jersey Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, on February 1, succeeded J. Rolland 
Crompton as headmaster, Pennington (N. J.) School. 
Dr. Crompton’s appointment as headmaster, Tilton 
(N. H.) School, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
December 2, 1950. 


Henry Q. Middendorf, director of admissions and 
head of the department of modern languages, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, has been given addi- 
tional duties as the first dean of men. 


Albert F. Carpenter, veterans’ co-ordinator, Bergen 


Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.), has been appointed 
dean of the college to sueceed Elwell F. Kimball who 
has reached emeritus status. 


Recent Deaths 


Stanley Perkins Chase, Henry Leland Chapman 
Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Maine), died, January 21, at the age of 
sixty-six years. Dr. Chase had served as assistant in 
English (1906-07), Harvard University; instructor in 
English literature (1907-09), Northwestern Univer- 
sity; instructor in English (1911-12), assistant pro- 
fessor (1912-19), and associate professor (1919-25), 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.); and lecturer in 
English literature (1925), professor (1925-26), and 
in the Henry Leland Chapman Professorship (since 
1926), Bowdoin College. 


John Robert Loofbourow, chairman of the faculty, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolagy, died, January 
22, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. Loofbourow 
had served as instructor in physics (1925-29) and 
research associate in biophysics (1929-35), Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; professor of biophysics (1935-36), 
University of Dayton (Ohio); research professor 
(1935-40), Institution Divi Thomae (Cincinnati); 
and associate professor of biophysics (1940-45) and 
professor and executive officer of the department 
(since 1945), Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Ernest Mercer Fernald, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, Jan- 
uary 22, at the age of fifty-seven years. Professor 
Fernald had served as assistant engineer of tests 
(1917-23), Washington Navy Yard; instructor in ex- 
perimental engineering (1923-27), Cornell Univer- 
sity; and from assistant professor to professor of 
mechanical engineering (since 1927), Lafayette 
College. 
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Francis Harvey Green, headmaster emeritus, Penn- 
ington (N. J.) School, died, January 23, at the age 
of eighty-nine years. Dr. Green had served as pro- 
fessor of English (1884-88), Juniata College (Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.) ; head of the department of English 
(1888-1921), Pennsylvania State Normal School (now 
State Teachers College, West Chester); and head- 
master (1921-43), Pennington School. 


Joseph John Reilly, professor of English, Hunter 
College (New York 21), died, January 23, at the age 
of seventy years. Dr. Reilly had served as instruc- 
tor in English (1904-07), Fordham University; in- 
structor (1907-10), City College (New York); chief 
examiner (1912-21), Civil Service Commission, Mas- 
sachusetts; superintendent of schools (1921-26), Ware 
(Mass.); and associate professor of English (1926), 
professor (since 1927), and librarian (1928-48), 
Hunter College. 


Luther Lee Bernard, lecturer in sociology, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, died, January 24, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Dr. Bernard had served as in- 
structor in sociology (1910-11), Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland); professor of history and 
social seienees (1911-14), University of Florida; pro- 
fessor of sociology (1914-17), University of Missouri; 
professor (1917-25), the University of Minnesota; 
professor (1925-26), Cornell University; professor 
(1927-28), Tulane University; professor (1928-29), 
the University of North Carolina; professor (1929- 
47), Washington University (St. Louis); and lee- 
turer (since 1947), the Pennsylvania State College. 


Stanley L. Schauss, associate professor of electrical 
engineering, Cornell University, died, January 24, at 
the age of forty-two years. Professor Schauss had 
served as instructor in physics (1934-42), Cooper 
Union (New York 3); and at the university as in- 
structor (1942-44), assistant professor (1944-49), 
and associate professor (since 1949). 


Louis Bevier Spinney, former head of the depart- 
ment of physies, Iowa State College (Ames), died, 
January 25, at the age of eighty-one years. Professor 
Spinney had served the college as assistant in physics 
(1893-97), professor of physics and electrical engi- 
neering (1897-1909), professor of physics and illumi- 
nation engineering (1909-14), and professor of phys- 
ies (1914-48), 


Coming Events 


Kenneth D. Benne, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and president, Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Society, will address the annual banquet meet- 
ing of the society, February 15, using as his subject, 
“Education for Tragedy.” The sessions of the society 
will be held at Robert Allerton Park (the conference 
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center of the University of Illinois near Monticello), 
February 15-16. 


The first meeting of the newly formed Southeastern 
affiliated branch of the College English Association 
will be held at Georgia Institute of Technology (At- 
lanta), February 17. The states to be covered by the 
activities of the new affiliate include Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, and invitations have 
been extended to all college teachers of English in 
the region. Sir Richard W. Livingstone, president, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford University, whose 
appointment to a visiting professorship in the hu- 
manities, Emory University (Ga.), was reported in 
ScHoot AnD Society, April 22, 1950, will be the main 
speaker on the program. 


aia ) LY; , 


** American Council of Learned Societies: Member of the 
International Union of Academies.’’ Bulletin No. 48. 
November, 1950. Pp. 110. American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 
1950. 

Proceedings number; executive director’s annual report. 





BERNSTEIN, PERETZ. Jew-Hate as a Sociological 
Problem. Pp. 300. hilosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16. 1951. $3.75. 

Translated by David Saraph, this is a penetrating analysis 
by the distinguished member of Knesset and a must for 
every serious student of the problem of anti-Semitism. 

e 


BRADY, CYRUS TOWNSEND, JR. Commerce and 
Conquest in Kast Africa: With Particular Reference to 
the Salem Trade with Zanzibar. Pp.. xxi+245. Illus- 
trated. The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 1950. 
$3.50. 

This book is all mixed up with gold and ivory, slave-hunt- 
ers and missionaries, diamond hunters and legitimate trad- 
ers. <All up and down the East coast of Africa, travelers 
are intrigued by the massive masonry fortresses, perhaps 
started by the Persians and Arabians before the Portu- 
guese took over in the 16th century. 

e 


BUTLER, J. DONALD. Four Philosophies and Their 
Practice in Education and Religion. Pp. xiii+ 55]. 
Harper and Brothers, 40 East 33d Street, New York 
16. 1951. $4.00. 

The picture of education and religion which emerges from 
this beok is not a portrayal of a distinct philosophy for 
each ; both are seen as phases of life in which all four 
Philosophies (naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragma- 
tism) are practices. 

e 

FLESCH, RUDOLF. How to Write Better. Pp. 48. 
Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Ine., 228 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 1951. 40 cents, quantity 
rates. 

A life Adjustment Booklet proving that it is important to 
write well not only in English classes, but in most school 
subjects. 

® 

HERLIHY, LESTER B. (Prepared by). Statistics of 
City School Systems: Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1946-48. Chapter 3, 1947-48. Pp. 
v+85. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 

Mr. Herlihy was assisted in this survey by Clarence G. 
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Lind, under the direction of Emery M. Foster. The study 
Was sponsored by the FSA, Office of Education. 


McGINLEY, PHYLLIS. Blunderbus. Pp. 48.  Illus- 

trated by William Wiesner. J. B. Lippincott, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 1951. $2.00. 
A humorous tale that takes New York’s world-famous Fifth 
Avenue vividly to boys and girls in every corner of the 
land, as they follow the career of lovable Number 3—the 
last of the old double-deck, open-top Fifth Avenue buses. 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. _ Self-Understanding a 
First Step to Understanding Children. Pp. 49.  Illus- 
trated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 4. 1951. 
49 cents, quantity rates. 

A psychiatrist discusses how the feelings and behavior of 
parents und teachers affect children’s development. 
e 


RENIER, G. N. History: Its Purpose and Method. Pp. 
272. The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
1950. $3.00. 

The task of explaining history is too often left to philoso- 
phers who make puns upon the semantic avatars of the 
word history. History should be labeled: high explosive 
—handle with care! 

s 


ROACH, HELEN P. History of Speech Education at 
Columbia College, 1754-1949. Pp. vii+134. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1950. $2.35. 

The importance of developing “facility in the use of the 
mother tongue’ was emphasized in the earliest statements 


of purpose by the founders of King’s College, later Colum- 
bia College. 
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ROSE, ARNOLD M. The Negro in Postwar America, 


Pp. 34. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 919 

Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. 25 cents, 

One of the Freedom Pamphlets Series, it explores the ¢, 

tors which have resulted in the Negro’s position jn pm 

country becoming one of the major social problems oan 

= what has happened to affect that status since 
5. 


Taschenbuch des Wissenswerten: das Nachschlagewerh 
fir Gross und Klein. Pp. 320. Illustrated. Cay 
Winter, Universitaitsverlag, Heidelberg, Germany, 
1950. "DM 6.50. 

e 


TRAUTZ, FRITZ. Biichernachweis zwm Studium de 
Geschichte des Mittelalters. Pp. 42. Carl Winter 
Heidelberg, Germany. 1950. DM 1.20. " 


WALLERSTEIN, JAMES. The Demon’s Mirror. 
326. Harbinger House, 296 Broadway, New York 7, 
1951. $3.50. 

Outstanding stories of fantasy and imagination have often 
come from men of science. The author of this book ig q 
biological chemist and an inventor with many patents to 
his credit. 

e 


WOODBURNE, LLOYD 8S. An Approisal of the Faculty 
Organization Bylaws Governing the College of the City 
of New York. Pp. 76. Board of Higher Education, 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21. 1950. 

In the listing of this book, January 13, the place of publi- 
cation was erroneously given as the Board of Education, 
Brooklyn 2. 
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